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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper, 
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DISCOVERY OF JENNIFRIED’S CORPSE. 


THE DOONES OF EXMOOR. 


CHAPTER IX, 


By this time Miss Wichehalse had sought the solitude 
of her own chamber, and was standing lost in thought, 
looking wistfully over the bay, when Janet entered. 
“Help me,” she said quickly, “to change my dress, and 
I will hear from my father by himself the reason of this 
disappointment. It is so unlike him to leave such a sub- 
ject involved in appalling mystery; and the truth of the 
tase might as well appear first as last.” 

“Your feelings are stronger than your reason just 
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now, dear Jennifried,” observed Janet. “You could 
not expect Sir Edward to explain in the presence of 
others.” 

“ No, certainly not,” she replied, in a calmer tone; 
“but what can be the reason, Janet ?” 

“You are so fluttered, Miss Jennie,’ she answered, 
“that I fear the most satisfactory reason would fail to 
calm your quivering pulse, or compose your agitated 
mind. Let us stay and converse awhile, until you are 
once more a reasonable listener.” 

“I wish I had some of your stoicism, Janet; but 
suspense is tormenting. What can be the reason?” 
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“The best stoicism, Miss Jennie, is to be found in our 
Christianity, which teaches us how to feel disappoint- 
ments without fainting under them, how to suffer from 
a bleeding heart without losing our resignation to the 
Divine will, how to be cast down without being in de- 
spair. The shocks of trouble may make nature tremble, 
but the Rock on which we rest is proof against their 
destructive force. ‘When we are weak, then we are 
strong.’ ” 

“Yes, Janet. They who suffer according to the will 
of God, may well acquiesce therein, and be serene and 
hopeful. But what are they to do who suffer from having 
followed their own will? Whatever may be the cause of 
my disappointment, Janet, it is a.judgment from God. 
That was the first thought which flashed across my 
mind, and such a conviction gives a sting to sorrow, 
such as renders it well nigh unbearable. I have been 
loving the creature too much. Perhaps I have sinned 
in loving at all.” 

“ You must keep that suggestion of the tempter out 
of your thoughts, dear Jennie,” her adviser replied. 
“ And why not look at the thing in the light of a mercy, 
not angrily, but lovingly sent ?” 

“That would be the right way, Janet; but I seem to 
have lost my self-command. My heart is all unstrung; 
and now, when I want them most, the principles by 
which I have sought to be actuated do not control me 
so that I can be calm as I ought to be.” 

“Then you could not bear to suppose the worst, dear 
Jennie, and to say, in case anything has happened ‘to 
Lord Auberley, ‘I opened not my mouth, because Thou 
didst it ?’” 

“T hope I could, Janet; but have you any reason to 
believe that something has happened to him? My 
father said not.” 

“ Sir Edward said that he was neither ill nor wounded ; 
but there are other things which suggest the possibility 
of his not being able to fulfil his engagement.” 

“ Other things, Janet? Why, what could prevent him 
but banishment or death P” 

“ Many things, dear. Expediency, for instance, as the 
times are so troublous, especially if the king should have 
said, ‘Is this a season for marriage festivities?’ Then 
there is patriotism; for as the truce is well nigh over, 
and there will be fighting again they say, a true cavalier 
may feel bound to consult the wishes of the king before 
he seeks his own advantage. Moreover, we should not 
leave out in our surmises an altered state of heart; for 
men’s affections flit about like will-o’-the-wisps, and they 
can change their loves as readily as they can change 
their doublets.” 

“You are saying too much, Janet,” interposed Miss 
Wichehalse. “You never liked Lord Auberley, I know; 
but you should not hint at the possibility of unfaithful- 
ness.” 

“We are now hinting at anything and everything,” 
said Janet, “in the absence of the truth. It would be 
leaving out as great a probability as I can think of, not 
to mention heartlessness.” 

“JT cannot bear to hear you talk so, Janet,” Miss 
Wichehalse answered, warmly. “I shall forget all other 
feelings in my anger, if you persist in that idea.” 

“ And anger will be better for you than melancholy, 
Miss Jennie; so that I venture to go on and say, my 
suspicions all concentrate themselves at that point.” 

“Then, Janet, you must have good reason for such 
remarks, or you would not repeat them. Let me beg of 
you to tell me the truth, and all the truth, at once. 
Your words are evidently more than surmises ; and am I 
to believe that you have been bringing me to the real 


OF EXMOOR. 
explanation? You do not answer me, Janet. It must 
be so. I will see my father immediately.” And hurry. 


ing down stairs, she entered the library, which Sir 
Edward had just left, where she found lying open on the 
table, unintentionally left there by the baronet in his 
mental perturbation, the letter written by order of the 
Queen, disclosing the astounding intelligence that Lord 
Auberley had been married three days before to one of 
her Majesty’s ladies in waiting, and had gone with her 
to Holland. 

The distressed father, who thus gave opportunity to 
his daughter to read for herself, perplexed by conflicting 
thoughts, and distracted with fear on Jennie’s account, 
had sought the solitude of a shady grove near the sea, 
where he might pour out his heart before God, and pre. 
pare himself for an interview which he dreaded. He 
felt assured that Janet would break the tidings as gently 
as might be, and hoped that, when the first shock was 
over, he should be able to advise and console, without 
being pained by an outbreak of distress. He there 
fore remained in the grove until after mid-day, re 
flecting on the trouble which had so unexpectedly visited 
them, and questioning the mystery, though there was no 
response. Was Lord Auberley’s profession of religion 
a pretence P he asked himself. Could it be possible that 
he had sought to win the affections of his daughter from 
the wanton pleasure of making a conquest? Was he so 
devoid of feeling, so bereft of principle, so callous, so 
cruel? And forthwith memory supplied a response in 
the words of Ferguson, “ godless and worthless, he 
would sacrifice you any moment to King Charles's 
favour, and smile to see your daughter’s heart crushed, 
if it pleased his vanity, or was the only alternative to 
the furtherance of his selfishness.” ‘ Lord, what is 
man!” he exclaimed aloud. “But then, the fountain 
is alike in all; and, by the grace of God, I am what I 
am,” 

On returning to the house, he sent for Janet into the 
library, and inquired whether the sad disclosure had 
been made. 

.~ “T went so far, Sir Edward,” she replied, “as to con- 
vey the idea that Lord Auberley had proved unfaithful; 
but she left me suddenly to seek you, I thought you 
had been here together until now.” 

“T have not even seen her,” said the baronet; “ but I 
perceive this fearful letter has been examined, Perhaps 
she is in her own room.” 

She was not there, however, nor in any other part of 
the mansion, and Sir Edward and Janet went out to- 
gether in search of her. They passed through the gar- 
dens and the plantation, and round the promontory, but 
there was no sign of Jennifried anywhere. The grove 
and the wood running down to the bay were visited, and 
still no trace of the missing one. Evening stole on, and 
the darkness of night, but she had not returned. Ser- 
vants were sent in all directions, and torches and lanterns 
were put in requisition the night through, and yet the 
search was fruitless. The morning dawned, and all was 
consternation still ; nor could the baronet rest, but went 
hither and thither like one beside himself, exploring 
likely and unlikely places, and calling Jennifried, loudly 
and wildly. It was a sad day, truly; and afternoon 
came on and evening, and searchers were about to g? 
forth again into the shades of night, when a fisherman 
arrived at the mansion, who told the groom that he had 
seen something which looked like the body of female 
on the rocks at Duty Point under the cliff, but that the 
swell had prevented his running in to see what it really 
was. 





“Wait here with me,” said the groom, “ until the tide 
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is out, and we'll go together; but say nothing to any- 
body.” And shortly after twelve they descended to the 
beach by a scarped path-way, and with difficulty crept 
round the point, over slippery jagged rocks, awed by 
the loneliness, and the moaning ground-swell, and the 
object of their night-journey. 

“’Twas somewhere here,” said the fisherman; “lend 
me the lantern.” And, having examined the depths of 
one or two pebble-paved gullies, he suddenly stopped, 
and said in a loud whisper, “Here!” And there, ina 
rift lined with oar-weed, as though the pitying sea had 
laid her out most carefully, rested the body of Jennifried 
de Wichehalse. She had fallen over a high cliff, and 
must have dashed with fearful violence against the gray 
rocks which jutted from the foreland, before she reached 
the scraggy shore. How that fatal fall occurred, no 
tongue can tell; but the probability is, that, lost in 
thought, she did not notice the slippery, treacherous de- 
clivity, and, unable to recover herself, was precipitated to 
the beach. Conjecture, however, is at fault, and all we 
can do is to mourn over the melancholy end of one so 
young—so beautiful—so devoted—so promising with 
regard to heavenly life and earthly usefulness—and to 
think of it as occasioned by a false-heartedness which 
crushed an affection so real and sensitive that it painfully 
absorbed her thoughts, and brought about the fatal acci- 
dent which quenched her life. 


CHAPTER X. 

Wuitst the month of May was stealing on, the Parlia- 
mentarians and Royalists in Cornwall were fiercely striv- 
ing for the mastery. On a lofty hill near Stratton the 
Earl of Stamford had established his camp, but was 
driven from his entrenchment and completely routed by 
the Royalists under Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton. 
The two Houses immediately sent Sir William Waller 
into Somersetshire, for the purpose of raising a force 
which might combine with the men of Devon and Corn- 
wall; and as he was successful in raising a respectable 
army, he attacked the Earl of Clarendon, without, how- 
ever, gaining any advantage, and, falling back on Bath, 
awaited reinforcements from London and the west. 
From London he was strengthened by the accession of 
five hundred cuirassiers, clad in black armour, and 
thoroughly well equipped, who became the terror of the 
Royalists, by whom they were denominated “lobsters.” 
From the west his forces were augmented by a body of 
horse, composed partly of a regiment from Sir George 
Chudleigh’s brigade, and partly of a company of horse- 
men recently raised; and with this accession of strength 
he determined to intercept the march of Prince Maurice, 
and prevent him from joining the king at Oxford. 

Sir William Waller was a brave and skilful soldier. 
He commenced a system of military training, which, if time 
had allowed him to perfect it, would have made his troops 
as formidable in the field as those which Cromwell so 
successfully tutored and headed. He made it a point of 
duty to become acquainted with his officers personally ; 
and as reinforcements came in, the attendance of those 
i command was invariably requested. In this way an 
interview which gratified him no little took place as soon 
as the western troops had arrived; for whilst sitting in 
4 small cottage on the side of Lansdown Hill, overlooking 
the city of Bath, the name of Sir Edward de Wichehalse 
was announced. 

Rising, and taking the baronet’s hand, he said, “I 
Welcome you, Sir Edward, with all my heart. Your 
tame and character have long been familiar to me, ‘and 
Ushall be glad of your counsel, as well as your sword. 
I scarcely expected to have the good fortune of your 
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presence and aid; but these are days when a good cause 
will bring out good men.” 

“TI cannot but mourn over the factions which divide 
the country,” Sir Edward answered, “and the strife 
which is occasioning so much bloodshed; but as my 
home has ceased to be a home to me, as the place of my 
birth has become almost intolerable by reason of its 
desolation, and the withering solitude of a childless lot, 
I determined to leave it for active employment, which, 
by God’s blessing, may help to keep my bleeding heart 
from brooding over its sorrows until it is overwhelmed 
by despair. I have espoused the cause I prefer, and place 
myself, such as I am, at the service of my country.” 

“ You have passed through some deep affliction, then, 
Sir Edward?” the commander observed in reply. “I 
was not aware of it.” 

“T have indeed, Sir William; but I know not whether 
T can tell the tale. A father’s tears will not, however, 
be unseemly to you; and though I deepen wounds 
through which my very life seems oozing by the recital, 
I will disburden my laden spirit. I had a lovely 
daughter, my only child, the companion of my widow- 
hood, the joy of my heart. Circumstances which I need 
not recount made Lord Auberley a guest at my house, 
and he was successful in gaining Jennifried’s affections. 
The day for the wedding was settled—the lst of May— 
but there came that morning the tidings that he had 
married another. My poor child found the letter, and 
wandering forth bewildered and distracted with grief, 
her body was found on the rocky shore. Lovelorn 
and oppressed with sorrow, she must have missed 
the path and fallen over the crag; and when I saw her 
pale face stained with blood, and knew that she was 
dead, I thought the tide of life would ebb from my heart 
also, and that I should immediately follow the dear one 
to her eternal rest. The pangs, the woes of that hour, 
I may not attempt to describe; but, as I have said, my 
home was no longer home to me. God has indeed been 
my strength—wondrously so; and, thinking that his 
providence, in the state of the country, pointed ont a 
means of employment, and so of relief, I have availed 
myself of it.” 

“Yours is trouble indeed,” said Sir William, “and I 
feel for you deeply. Your affecting account explains a 
story which some of our officers from London brought 
with them. That unprincipled Auberley has, it appears, 
married a lady from the north, a special favourite of 
Henrietta the Queen, and, as report goes, in consequence 
of a strong hint from her Majesty, not only that it was 
her wish, but that a compliance was the only condition 
on which royal favour would be continued. It is evident, 
therefore, that the ambition of a selfish unprincipled 
nature has tempted him to a deed which must hold him 
up to eternal infamy. He'll meet with his deserts, as 
sure as he merits them.” 

“ Under other circumstances,” the baronet observed, 
“T would have appealed to King Charles; but he is too 
deeply involved in national difficulties to attend to 
family troubles; and so I leave the matter in the hands 
of Him who constantly scourges the wicked with their 
own wickedness.” 





THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In his review of the progress of science connected with 

the useful arts, at the opening of the British Association 

at Newcastle, Sir William Armstrong took a retrospect 

of the several stages by which the means of locomotion 

had advanced, from the pack-horse of the soveninenen 
uv2 
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century down to the locomotive engine on the railway of 
the nineteenth. The creation of power in this one de- 
partment of human industry is so vast as to have the 
character of the marvellous, especially when it is con- 
sidered within how short a space of time the improve- 
ments have been effected, compared with the duration of 
the existence of man upon the earth. Several thousands 
of years rolled by, including ages of the greatest intel- 
lectual activity and social advancement, and yet left us in 
this island, less than two hundred years since, feebly 
creeping over the ground with the produce of our in- 
dustry on the back of the pack-horse; then gradually 
and slowly we reached the general use of carts and 
waggons, which had indeed been employed both by the 
ancients and the moderns, but which (strange to say) 
had never come into common use in England for the 
transport of merchandise or for travelling. And then, 
when men awoke to the value of time and of mechanical 
agency, they devoted attention to roads and carriages, 
and proceeded from improvement to improvement till 
the railway and the locomotive engine have become fa- 
miliar to the merest rustic, and men and goods in pro- 
digious trains fly over the earth as fast as the swiftest 
bird can cleave the air. ‘The pack-horse carried his bur- 
den of three hundred weight atthe rate of three or four 
miles an hour; whilst the locomotive engine drags its 
two hundred tons (more than a thousand times the 
weight) at ten or twenty times the speed. Looking at 
the contrast in this department, we might suppose that 
we were surveying the very opposite extremes of bar- 
barism and civilization. Yet by far the greater part of 
this marvellous improvement has taken place, not in two 
eenturies but in little more than thirty years. 

There is still enough of novelty, of wonder, and of 
practical interest in our railways to justify Sir William 
Armstrong in reviewing this extraordinary improvement, 
especially in the neighbourhood from which the chief 
inventor sprung. It will be a tale and a boast on the 
banks of the Tyne for generations yet to come, how a 
poor illiterate boy issued from the humblest toil of their 
coal-pits, and eclipsed not only the labours of Hercules 
but the boldest fables of antiquity—perfecting and giving 
wings to an engine which put forth the power of a hun- 
dred horses, and yet flew with the speed of Pegasus. 
The name of George Stephenson will far outlive the coal- 
mines from which he sprung, nay, perhaps the very nation 
which he adorned and enriched ; and will “ point a moral” 
to the young as long as the earth shall last. Sir William 
Armstrong himself, who has attained so great an emi- 
nence in practical science as worthily to preside over the 
first of our scientific associations, may be considered as, 
intellectually, a child of Stephenson. 

Our railways, however, possess a homelier and less 
romantic interest to their shareholders and the public 
than that which made them the theme of Sir William 
Armstrong’s address at Newcastle; and therefore we turn 
to another document, just issued by the House of Com- 
mons, and compiled by the Board of Trade, and which 
appropriately bears the name of William Hutt, Vice- 
President of that Board, and Member of Parliament for 
Gateshead. Figures are often pronounced dry ; but there 
is positive romance and poetry in the figures of this 
Return—unless, indeed, we look at them with the spec- 
tacles of a share-broker, or with the eyes of the unhappy 
shareholder whose fortune has dwindled in the creation 
of works which excel the immortal fabrics of Rome and 
Egypt. 

The Parliamentary Return just issued on “ Railways” 
is a continuation of Returns issued in former years, and 
shows the progress that has been made during the year 





1862, as well as the actual position of these great na- 
tional works—if we may call national that which is in- 
deed national in its use, but which has been created by 
private enterprise and combination, and immeasurably 
surpasses anything that Government durst have under. 
taken. The island of Great Britain is about six hundred 
miles in length, and Ireland about two hundred and thirty, 
The first railway used for travelling was made about forty 
years since, and the first locomotive for the rapid trans- 
port of passengers little more than thirty years since. 
Yet within that time, and in these comparatively small 
islands, there have been constructed more than eleven 
thousand five hundred miles (11,551) of railway; of which 
8176 are in England, 1777 in Scotland, and 1598 in Ire. 
land. The length of railway opened during the year 
1862 was 686 miles. 

The cost at which the railways have been made and 
supplied with all the means of transport approaches the 
vast sum of four hundred millions sterling. The capital 
authorized by Acts of Parliament to be raised was 
£450,596,738 ; of which £295,535,065 has been actually 
raised by shares, and £89,683,373 borrowed : total raised 
by shares and loans £385,218,438. Perhaps one-eighth of 
the personal property in the kingdom has thus been 
invested in the means of locomotion—an enormous pro- 
portion to be sunk in such an object, and showing the 
high importance attached to the rapid and cheap trans- 
port of goods and passengers. This amount is taken 
from the floating capital and added to the fixed capital of 
the country ; and the average interest yielded to the 
proprietors is not at present satisfactory. As in most 
new undertakings where experiments have to be made, 
the cost has been great. Lines constructed through 
thinly-peopled districts have diluted the profits made in 
the more populous districts. Parliamentary and legal 
expenses have been immense ; and the price paid for 
land has enriched the landed interest at the expense of 
the railway companies. Nevertheless, a fair return may 
ultimately be expected on the capital. As population 
and trade increase, as the habit of travelling becomes 
more universal, and as railway directors learn better 
management, the shareholders are likely to obtain im- 
proved dividends. 

The aggregate receipts of the railways of the United 
Kingdom in 1862 were £29,089,100 ; and the net receipts 
available for dividends to the shareholders, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of working, were £14,820,691. 

The number of passengers conveyed in the last year 
was 180,429,071, or six times the population of the 
British Isles, of whom only 23,105,351 were first-class 
passengers, 51,869,239 were second-class, and 105,454,181 
third-class or Parliamentary. But, in addition to these, 
there were 56,656 holders of season and periodical tickets. 
It is amusing to see how much the horses, which formerly 
carried or drew us over our long journeys, now share 
the luxury of railway travelling; for in the course of the 
year no less than 262,334 horses, with 59,972 carriages 
and 386,864 dogs were conveyed on the rail. The trans- 
port of cattle was also very great, including 3,094,183 
cattle, 7,800,928 sheep, and 1,989,892 pigs. We wonder 
how many million pounds of flesh are saved by bringing 
the cattle on the rail, instead of driving them on the 
road to market. Would that George Stephenson, when 
groaning under the cross-examination of hostile lawyers 
and prejudiced landowners in Parliamentary Committees, 
could have foreseen, or rather made his hearers foresee— 
for he himself had the prophetic vision—some of these 
astounding statistics! To his daring predictions they 
opposed loud and lofty scorn; but “wisdom is justified 
of her children.” Perhaps the lords and gentlemen who 
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then so stoutly opposed railways, and drove them to the 
farthest distance from their properties, would have felt 
differently if they could have conceived that in a few 
years those railways would carry yearly 63,405,864 tons 
of coals and iron, and 30,256,918 tons of merchandise, 
for their use or profit, or to add to the value of their 
estates. Many readers may be surprised to learn that 
merchandise and minerals yield a larger profit to the 
railways than passengers, horses, cattle, and mails: for 
the carriage of the former, £15,216,573 was received, and 
only £13,911,985 for the latter class of returns. 

The iron giants who work all this traffic, that is to 
say, the locomotive engines, are 6398 in number, and 
they drag after them in their journeys 213,124 carriages 
and waggons—(15,366 carriages, and 197,758 waggons 
and other vehicles). 

There is a feature of the Return on Railways which 
has both its disagreeable and its agreeable side. We 
allude to the number of fatal and other accidents which 
have taken place during the year 1862. There have been 
killed from various causes 216 persons, besides 600 
wounded; but this is considerably fewer than in the 
year 1861, when the number of killed was 284, and of 
wounded 883. Of the above number only twenty-six 
passengers were killed from accidents to trains, and nine 
owing to their own misconduct or want of caution. Most 
of the other deaths were among servants of the compa- 
nies, and by far the larger proportion owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution: the number of this class 
of deaths was eighty-nine; of deaths from causes beyond 
their own control twenty; of persons killed in crossing 
levels eighteen; of trespassers forty-two; of suicides seven; 
and miscellaneous five. Much as railway accidents are 
to be lamented, and great as is the responsibility of those 
who work such resistless trains at such high speed, we 
cannot say that these figures imply general blame on the 
managers or servants of railways, but quite the contrary. 
When the number of travellers by railways is consi- 
dered—180,429,071—it must seem that 216 persons killed 
and 600 wounded, from all causes, involving blame or not, 
is small. It is little more than one in a million killed, 
and three or four in a million injured: and of these, only 
one-sixth of the deaths are to passengers from accidents 
to trains. There is no doubt that if we could compare 
the number of killed and wounded by any former mode 
of travelling, in proportion to the whole number of tra- 
vellers, with the proportion killed and wounded on rail- 
ways, the latter mode of transit would be found far less 
fatal. Still, when accidents do occur, they are often of a 
very frightful character, and too much caution cannot be 
used by the managers and servants of railways to pre- 
vent them. The companies have large compensation 
to make to those who suffer or to their families. In 
1862 £158,169 was paid for personal injury, and £68,540 
for damage and loss of goods. 

It deserves to be added, that our railways pay largely 
to the local rates and general taxation of the country. 
To local rates they paid lest year £596,410, and to the 
Government £375,067. 

We have thus extracted the pith out of the Railway 
Return,* and we think our readers will consider the facts 
and figures very wonderful, and affording a good sup- 
plement to the historical sketch given by Sir William 
Armstrong at Newcastle. In railways, as in all our 
manufacturing and other machinery, science and art 
combine to supply the wants and increase the comforts 
of mankind. To perfect our science and art we must 
perfect our education; and in the latter as well as the 





* This summary is from the ‘Leeds Mercury.” 





former we agree with Sir William Armstrong in think- 
ing that “ no legislative interference is needed to insure 
their growth.” 





——_—— 


WORTHING AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I. 


On three several occasions I have resided at Worthing, 
respectively for a few days, a few weeks, and a few 
months. I know the place intimately, and have rea- 
son to remember it kindly. Quick and cheap travel- 
ling has brought the watering-places of the southern 
coast so near to Jiondon that they have become most 
important auxiliaries in promoting the health and hap- 
piness of the crowded metropolis. It is quite worth 
while to acquire distinctive ideas of what each can 
offer in the way of recruiting the infirm, and of im- 
parting a pleasant change. Now, Worthing is not a 
striking place, but, to use a common expression, it is 
a place that grows upon us. If you require the distrac- 
tions of a great city you have only to go to Brighton, 
a dozen miles eastward, and London-super-Mare will 
prove a very good substitute for the metropolis. If, on 
the other hand, you are solitarily inclined, if you go 
westward to Bognor, you may be as retired as you please. 
You have seen a vast Newfoundland dog look down with 
magnificent disdain upon a small terrier. Now, that is 
the sort of feeling, topographically speaking, which 
Brighton entertains towards Worthing, and which Wor- 
thing, in its turn, reciprocates towards Bognor. Many 
persons, however, have a strong partiality towards plea- 
sant diminutives. Worthing is such a town indeed, and 
with town comforts, but only a small town, and quite 
removed from any rivalry with its splendid neighbour ; 
yet, in the long summer evenings, the esplanade is 
crowded with a pleasant company, and fine music is 
borne over the waters. The shady country lanes, with 
glimpses of noble mansions opening out upon magni- 
ficent downs, attract horse and carriage company, and 
numerous walking parties. The firm safe sands are 
excellent bathing ground, and at low water many walk 
and some ride over them. The beach, as is invariably 
the case, is a pleasant scene, where the fishermen drive 
their bargains, or exhibit shells, toy-ships, and some- 
times exhibit rare and monstrous-looking fish that have 
found their way into their nets. You may at all seasons 
see the rowing-boats and pleasure-boats putting off with 
a merry company, generally under the care of hardy and 
intelligent sailors. 

I am snugly ensconced at the “Marine Hotel ’—the 
quietest, the pleasantest, the most comfortable of hotels. 
Slip an imaginary arm in mine, benevolent reader, and 
let us survey the ground. A stroll about the town will 
not take us long. You may guess that Worthing is not 
very rich in architectural effects, and does not present 
many interesting points of detail. It is in its esplanade 
and beach, in its climate of Italian temper, in the plea- 
sant country-side, in its noble background of downs, in 
its vicinity to famous places, that the many attractions 
of Worthing consist. Yet it is always best to obtain 
at once a clear conception of any place in which you may 
be residing. Local histories form a literature of a pecu- 
liar and valuable kind, and are generally rich in inter- 
esting facts not elsewhere to be found. The local his- 
tory of Worthing has a moral to it. At the commence- 
ment of the present century, when St. Leonards was 
not in existence, and Brighton was only in its infancy, 
Worthing stood high in royal and fashionable favour. 
It was the time of the great French war. English people 
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could not then traverse the continent; and, as one of 
the compensations which things evil present, began to 
find out more and more the beauties and resources of 
their own island home. Many of our prettiest towns 
owe their commencement or their prosperous increase 
to Napoleon Bonaparte. Worthing was then in a 
highly prosperous state, and might have held its own 
with its rivals on the Sussex coast. It had need to do 
so against the growing importance of Brighton, and the 
established importance of Hastings. Unfortunately, the 
town drainage was miserably deficient. Consequently, 
the pure atmosphere was vitiated by malaria. The in- 
habitants had indolently neglected their plain duty and 
interest, and had to suffer accordingly. Visitors became 
infrequent, and the place fell low in the rank of watering- 
places. It is never too late to amend. The municipality 
saw its mistakes, and repented and retrieved them. At 
an enormous expense—the expense of many thousand 
pounds—a system of drainage, one of the most complete 
in England, has been devised by experienced engineers 
and carried into effect. The result has been that 
Worthing once again possesses a remarkably pure and 
salubrious atmosphere; there has been a tide of return- 
ing and increasing popularity. This example certainly 
presents a warning and an encouragement to all civic 
bodies. These sanitary improvements, though the sub- 
ject is not enticing, have even arrived at some degree 
of ornament and dignity. The tower of the waterworks 
is justly denominated by the guide-books “an elegant 
structure.” It is built after the model of an Italian cam- 
panile, and commands a wide prospect of sea and land. 

Let us continue our walk. With peculiar pleasure I 
could point out to you certain edifices which, though 
not striking to the eye, have a certain beauty of their 
own, which would be ill exchanged for costly capitals and 
facades—I mean schools, almshouses, and churches. 
Worthing is well supplied with all these, and to them 
must be ascribed much of the order, cheerfulness, and 
prosperity that characterize the place. Several points 
of interest are attached to these sacred and useful insti- 
tutions. The Worthing and Broadwater Infant Schools 
were the first of the sort in the country. They were 
established in 1817; the Westminster School in 1819, 
and the Spitalsfield School in 1820. A tablet in the 
school records this fact, with the authority for it; and 
adds, “ Lord Brougham and the Bishop of London have 
frequently, both in Parliament and elsewhere, compli- 
mented each other as the originator of these institutions. 
If there be any merit in such a matter, let it be given to 
whom it is due—namely, to the inhabitants of Worthing 
and Broadwater. ‘Render to all their dues.’ ” 

The new schools attached to Christ Church ought to 
be mentioned. We make the following extract respecting 
them. “It was not simply because there was a great 
need felt for new school accommodation in Worthing, 
but the object was likewise to raise a monument for 
God in that place. This they managed to do by asking 
no one for subscriptions, but merely meeting together 
once a week to ask funds from the Lord. As these 
came in so they proceeded with their work. The whole 
was erected at a cost of over £3400, not a penny of 
which was ever asked for directly of any person. A 
tablet has been put up in the church, behind the reading- 
desk, to commemorate it, and another stands in the en- 
trance to the schools.” Humphrys’ Almshouses for six 
aged poor men and their wives have an ipteresting history 
belonging to them. Mr. Harry Humphrys was a gentle- 
man of high attainments, but his usefulness limited, in 
outward seeming, by frequent and acute sufferings to 
which he was liable. It was his dying wish that some 





provision should be made for some of the indigent in 
their old age. His parents fully carried out this wish, 
by erecting these almshouses at an expense of £5000, 
The inscription on the building states they were 
“erected and endowed to perpetuate the pious me- 
mory of Harry Humphrys, Esq., by his sorrowing 
parents, 1858. His body rests in a tomb nearly oppo- 
site. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdor. of God.’” 

Therc are three churches in the parish. One of them, 
which is more strictly a chapel of ease, has a Doric 
portico of some architectural pretensions. Within the 
communion rails is a tablet of Sicilian marble, to the 
memory of the first chaplain, who officiated here for 
nearly forty years, in closest amity with his friend 
and brother clergyman, who was the rector of the 
parish for fifty-three years. A portion of the town has 
been constituted the district chapelry of Christ Church, 
of which the Rev. Philip B. Power is the present 
incumbent. Worthing is in the parish of Broadwater; 
and consequently, Worthing parish church is Broad- 
water Church, about a mile distant to the north. This 
is an ancient church, the ornament of the surround: 
ing landscape, abounding in interesting memorials, and 
lying within the tender shadow of thick-foliaged trees. 
The transepts, chancel, and tower are as ancient as the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and an arch is pointed 
out of the richest style of early Norman. Formerly 
there were six chantries or side chapels connected with 
the two transepts, but the very ruins became ruined, 
and a general dilapidation threatened the whole build- 
ing; it has undergone complete and most satisfactory 
restoration. The name Broadwater is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the broad water which from the brooklands 
on the east once upon a time flowed up to the village. 
The sea at the present time is making gradual encroach- 
ments on the land, unless where the rolling shingle is 


checked by the means of groynes. What was once green - 


fields is now buried beneath the waves. Sometimes, in 
very severe weather, the waters make a real invasion of 
the shore. The sea has come in upon the land in a way 
that has made Worthing a temporary parody on Venice. 
Boats have been floating in the streets, and the waters 
dashing against the windows. Such inundations are 
apt to cause vast damage in the choice cellars of the 
different hotels that front the esplanade. 

A further mark of the public spirit of Worthing is 
afforded by the new iron pier that has been quite 
recently erected. The shares in this expensive under- 
taking were principally taken up by the inhabitants. 
The town subscription band plays upon it at stated sea- 
sons. Formerly the sailors used to be so good as to 
carry us in and out of the boats in their arms; but the 
pier remedies this inconvenience. In respect to the 
civic body, we will take a glance at their handsome town 
hall, which has two pictures, the gift of the Earl of 
Egremont. One of these is a landscape by Hobbimma, 
all whose pictures possess a certain value. We are not 
acquainted with the name of the other artist, and, to say 
the truth, Lord Egremont by no means appears to have 
selected from his vast stores two of his best pictures. 
There is a further scene of public interest, common 
enough of recent years in towns—the new cemetery— 
whose chapels have all the neatness which generally 
characterises those structures. If we walk up to the 
eastern end of the esplanade, and then strike off into the 
road, in about half an hour we shall come to the village 
of Lancing. The climate of this little village has locally 
obtained a high renown, and one of the medical writers, 
with pardonable extravagance, prefers it even to Madeira 
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or Malta. If instead of taking the eastern we had taken 
the western side of the esplanade, a still shorter walk 
would have conducted us to the village of West Tarring. 
The beautiful climate is evidenced by the fact that there 
is here a luxuriant fig-garden, a favourite resort of 
Worthing visitors, who for a small fee can liberally 
partake of fresh figs in the open air. The vicar of 
the parish is a well-known literary man, the son- 
in-law of the poet Southey, and in part the editor of 
his works; and his writings manifest a rare and 
multifarious acquaintance with quotable books, which 
approximates to Southey’s remarkable attainments in 
this way. Two of his works are -connected with his 
parish—the “ Parochial Fragments,” and the “ Sea-board 
and the Down.”* The good vicar pleasantly says that 
he has eaten so many Sussex sheep in his day, that he is 
ashamed to look a flock of south-downs in the face. 
From his account of the customs and manners of his 
parish in the old smuggling days, we conclude that their 
custom was general drunkenness, and in respect to man- 
ners that they had none. This relates to a by-gone 
state of things ; we are happy to add that the ameliora- 
tion is very great. It is said that Thomas 4 Becket 
resided at the manor of West Tarring, which belonged 
to the see of Canterbury, and that he introduced the 
fig-trees here upon his return from Italy, The church 
will well repay a careful examination. 

The visitors to Worthing may be roughly divided into 
two classes—those who come for pleasure and those who 
come for health. It has thus two seasons—a winter 
and a summer season—in this respect being like Hast- 
ings, and unlike Eastbourne, which has only the former. 
When the summer holidays are fairly come there is a 
great incursion of young people, which of course implies 
Paterfamilias and the grown-up people. There are very 
few business men who do not contrive a season of recre- 
ation; and as Worthing is in constant and rapid com- 
munication with London, it is becoming increasingly a 
favourite. But if some come here to amuse themselves, 
others come here to die. Worthing is one of the last 
homes of the consumptive. The extreme mildness of 
the climate is most useful in alleviating, and, in some 
cases, in healing diseases of the chest. If it does not 
equal, as at some times has been hyperbolically urged, 
the climates of Italy and Provence, it has special ad- 
vantages in this—the patient is spared the fatigue of a 
tedious journey on the continent; he is surrounded with 
English comforts, and hears the English tongue, the 
deprivation of which is often keenly felt. Change of 
climate, it ought carefully to be remembered, is generally 
useful at the commencement of disease, and is sometimes 
deleterious when it is far advanced. In what way the 
sea air medically acts has been discussed by the learned 
without arriving at any very positive results. Ozone, 
an element of health in the atmosphere, is largely found 
in sea-side places, and is supposed to be a purifying and 
gently stimulating agent. Science, however, has not 
altogether solved the mystery of these speculations. The 
more obvious benefits of Worthing, in addition to the 
change to a milder air, are the rest, change, cheerful- 
hess, relaxation, that generally attend a visit to a favour- 
able watering-place. 
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III, 


Our boatmen agtee to go to Ava, but stipulate to be 
allowed to see the fun at the khyioungs first. The peo- 


* By the Rey, T, W, Waster, 3.D., Vicar of West Tarring, 











ple are all away from this part of the town, and the 
drums and bells are sounding in the distance. A tall 
piath4t, on two boats joined to form a raft, has just past 
our mooring-place. It was very bright with gold and 
colouring, and must have been full sixty feet in height. 
On the raft were four women dancing before it, and in a 
boat crowded with men, which just preceded it, four men, 
dressed in their best, were also dancing as well as tho 
small space allowed them. The ingenious water-carts in 
use at Pagan deserve notice. They are made of the hol- 
lowed trunk of a tree, fastened into a head like a cask, 
in which is @ small spigot. Many varieties of the prickly 
cactus grow here ; one tall, thickly-clustering kind makes 
an almost impenetrable hedge. Some of the pagodas 
suggest the idea that they may once have served the 
double purpose of fort and temple, and the ornamental 
spire, with which many are surmounted, must have been, 
one would think, imitated from the ear of Indian corn. 
Traces of the old city wall, and of the counterscarp and 
ditch, are still visible. Strolling among the ruins this 
afternoon, we came upon a curious little temple, the 
name of which we could not learn; but it is remarkable 
for the griffins at each corner having eyes, teeth, and 
claws of alabaster. The base of the building is square, 
and it terminates in a cone. Porticoes were detached 
from the pagoda, and presented a singular appearance, 
the side nearest the edifice being flat. The eastern and 
western entrances were guarded on either side by a nat. 
A bronze statue, the first we have yet met with, about 
three feet and a half in height, is placed upon a lotus 
pedestal of wood. The folds of the cloak, or “ dugout,” 
still bore traces of gilding, A few drops of rain falling, 
we took refuge in a square dark-looking building, with 
a pyramidal roof; the windows were of pierced masonry, 
one representing a writhing dragon. Dragons’ heads 
formed the gurgoyles. Within the first wall was a 
smaller square room, and the interior, which seems to be 
used as a cattle-shed, appears never to have been finished. 
It was very dark and gloomy; and although there 
were no images as far as we could see, it had a very 
heathenish appearance. There was but one entrance, and 
that towards the east. Near the Tha Pinyu stands a 
pagoda that looks like a miniature of the Gauda Paleng. 
The chunam work was, however, very inferior. There 
were several stone tablets let into the wall, inscribed 
with the square character. 

Leaving the temples we went towards the monasteries, 
in the inclosures of which were eight or twelve piathats, 
and swarms of Burmese from the surroundirig villages, 
dressed in the gayest colours, and forming a most pic- 
turesque crowd. A large body of men were carrying 
one of the paper towers, moving forward with a regular 
step, and singing achant. The “loo-galays,” the gaming 
of Burmah, catching sight of us, left piathats and every- 
thing else to follow us, shouting, yelling, and running 
first on this side, then on that, to have a full view of 
such outlandish foreigners. We wanted particularly to 
see a small peiya, on the walls of which are frescoes of 
some of the dzats, or transmigrations, of Gaudama; so, 
as it was close by, we took refuge in it. No sooner were 
we clear of the steps than swarms of youths and boys 
came rushing up after us, tearing along, shouting and 
screaming at the pitch of their voices; there was a great 
reverberation in the building, and the noise was perfectly 
deafening. They seemed as if they wished to frighten 
us, and were evidently astonished at our impassiveness ; 
after enduring this annoyance for about three minutes— 
the utmost stretch of English patience—the “ bo”* sud- 
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OUR SUDDENLY TURNING ROUND MADE THE CKOWD FALL BACK, 


denly turned round, and, giving his stick a good flourish, 
rushed among the crowd with a shout; they ran as if a 
bilou had suddenly descended among them; pell-mell, 
helter-skelter, they jostled one another to get out of the 
building as fast as they had entered it. We left the tem- 
ple at last, and, once in the open space, the crowd came 
round us again, as if perfectly frantic. The Ponghyees, 
quite forgetting their rules and their gravity, came run- 
ning to see the fun, and, unable to stem the tide, we 
were obliged to beat as dignified a retreat as we could 
under the circumstances. Just as we were without the 
inclosure some little rascal threw a stone, or a piece of 
earth, just beyond us. We suddenly turned round, and 
the crowd fell back. Some words of remonstrance had 
their effect at last, and they followed us no farther. It 
is the first time we have been so thoroughly mobbed; 
but the men were excited beyond control with their 
dancing and fun. On our way back to the boat I was 
curiously examined by an old woman, for whose edifica- 
tion I pulled off my gloves; they were a great puzzle to 
her. Seven or eight women in a body came to look at 
me, and one, after asking innumerable questions, espe- 
cially about my age, as usual, asked, as far as I could 
understand, whether I ate rice. It is my belief she took 
us for nats. We had our chairs placed on the bank, and 
the boatmen sang, danced, and acted for our amusement. 
We find that the old Ponghyee is not to be burnt for 








three days or more, so that we shall not see the last 
of the strange scene. It must be owned that the ma- 
jority of the Burman Bhudhists, whatever they be in 
theory, are idolaters in practice. The immense num- 
ber of images of all sizes and materials is more than 
could be imagined, and many of the later pagodas 
are thorough idol-temples, very different from the 
primitive dagobas and dzédis. Growing on the high 
terraces of the Tha Pinyu was an exquisite little flower. 
If the Rahans were to practise the deep meditation and 
reflection recommended by their great teacher, they 
might learn from it a truer lesson than they will find 
throughout the Pittagat.* The little flower and the 
crumbling idols seemed to teach a striking contrast 
between the mind of the Creator and the creature. 

19th February.—We have left the city of temples, and 
are journeying onwards to the Golden Foot. Our boat 
was followed for some way to-day by five or six por 
poises. We went on shore close to the Shwé Zee Gong 
pagoda at Nyoung Oo. We landed at one of the finest 
dzeits we have yet seen. The carving was exquisite, 
very bold and deeply cut. The three-piled roofs made 
us at first imagine it was a khyioung. The outer panels 
were adorned with large gilded medallions in the centre. 
The roof was supported on very fine pillars of teak, and 





* The sacred book of the Bhuddists. 
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TAZOUNG (CARVED PYRAMIDAL STRUCTURE OF WOOD) ON THE PLATFORM OF PROME PAGODA, 


the ceiling, divided into panelling, was ornamented with 
gilded pendants, the centre one being the largest. In 
each panel were twenty-five of these knobs. The carving 
round the verandah was most elaborate. The lowest 
moulding of tracery work was divided off at equal in- 
tervals, by the representation of some nondescript animal. 
Nats, Tha-gya-mings,* birds in every attitude, were 
scattered thickly over the interlaced work, most graceful 
in form, as if they had been moulded rather than cut. 
The ascent to this dzedt was by a plain solid ladder of 
teak, but the little entrance gate, from base to finial, 
was most elegant in design and execution. Close by 
was one of the covered entrances to the pagoda. Every 
portion of this entrance, and indeed of the building itself, 
has been ornamented with a degree of care and elaborate 
tichness of ‘design, almost impossible to describe or 
sketch with anything less accurate than a photographic 
pencil; and this, thanks to Moses, was prohibited. Two 
large griffins, as usual, guard the entrance. ‘The stairs, 
straight for the first two or three flights of steps, took 
an angular bend to the left. The platform was literally 
heaped with small shrines, tazoungs,f offering-tables, 
stone figures of nits, elephants and lions, htees,f and a 


ee 





* King of the Nats. 
+ Carved pyramidal structures of wood, 
} Stone umbrellas, 





multifarious collection of images, the accumulation ot 
years. Many were evidently very old, and the thick 
gilding and lavish ornamentation told of a time when 
the Burman empire boasted of greater riches and greater 
devotion than it possesses in the present day. The 
pagoda is adorned from the base to the summit with far 
greater taste and care than that of Prome or Rangoon. 
Lions couchant are placed at each angle, one face serving 
for two bodies. These were not the usual mythic 
animals, but good representations of the real animal. 
Enamelled panels surrounded the base; almost every 
inch of the huge structure was ornamented. Some 
scaffolding of bamboo covered part of the pagoda, which 
was undergoing the process of fresh gilding. Small 
double-bodied winged lions, made of alabaster, and 
strangely like the Assyrian figures, stood at the base of 
several shrines; two we remarked covered with gold 
stars. Beneath an old wooden building we saw a square 
column of wood, about nine feet in height and twenty 
inches in breadth. The sides were covered with small 
figures of Gaudama in bas-relief, ten and twelve in alter- 
nate rows. There must have been at least twelve thousand 
of them. The wood of which this curiosity was made 
appeared to have been covered with lacquer work once 
upon a time. 

The flat ceilings of many of the tazoungs were carved 
and gilded, every portion being ornamented with the 
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greatest care. Some figures of nats standing upon 
flowers, springing from the branches, holding the 
blossoms over their heads as umbrellas, were drawn in 
gold upon a deep red background, on the wall of a 
temple. Nothing could exceed the grace and elegance 
of these figures. On the walls of others were frescoes 
of the different events in the life of Gaudama. In one 
temple alabaster figures were half imbedded in the 
chunam or stucco of the outer walls; inside was a 
standing gilt figure of the Bhudd, and on either side 
were two looking-glasses with gold frames, built into the 
walls. On the platform surrounding this, was a stone 
horse, and a small shrine or casket, containing a gold- 
fish of about two feet in length. Beneath a long build- 
ing were small cars made of a kind of mosaic work of 
looking-glass and gilding, said to be used by princes of 
the blood, on their visits to the peiyas. Shrines, idols, 
white umbrellas—the symbol of royalty—nagis, or fabulous 
dragons, filled this place. It is almost as difficult to 
give any idea of the multiplicity of images, relics, curi- 
osities, etc.,as of the closely-packed pagodas at Paghan, 
of which we counted upwards of a hundred from the 
boat this morning. There were several tablets in differ- 
ent temples, all inscribed with the square character. 
Beneath many of the old tazoungs were women making 
the bamboo frame-work, or putting on the first coat of 
varnish to the lacquer boxes, and in all these sheds 
were images of nits, which are certainly worshipped by 
them; most of them were decorated with scraps of red 
cloth and flowers. In one small temple was an old 
arched door, fastened by a curious bolt passed through 
a chain of rings, after the fashion of an Indian puzzle. 
An old woman who lived there opened the chapel or 
shrine, and showed us an image of the king of the nats. 
A bench in the outer room was covered with small 
figures of nits. There were several fine bells on the 
platform; the upright posts of one were carved into the 
form of men, on whose shoulders the transverse beam 
on which the bell was hung, rested. A miniature model 
of this stood by a stone umbrella. Some of these htees 
or umbrellas rested on the backs of kneeling elephants, 
and many images of Gaudama were placed, some on 
three elephants, and one on the heads of ten or twelve, 
which formed the base of the statue. A large stone 
elephant, almost the size of life, was placed near the 
north gate. Hideous figures of nits were enshrined in 
some old temples, and Moung Bya strenuously insisted, 
in the face of all reason, that they were Rahandas or 
Burman saints. The whole platform on which the 
pagoda is erected is surrounded by a wall. Two brick 
peiyas of peculiar form mark one entrance. Two raised 
roads, with walls of about three feet in height, lead to 
the town of Nyoung Oo, which appears to have been 
once upon a time surrounded by a wooden fence, with 
large gates. 

An enormous slab of stone hung in chains, within the 
inclosure of a monastery, caught our attention, and on 
one of the Burmans who were with us striking it, it 
gave a sound like a fine gong. It is used by the Pong- 
hyees when they receive their food. It has taken along 
time to convince one that men can really worship idols ; 
but these idol temples leave the fact beyond a doubt; 
and the desire that a St. Paul might be raised up, to 
turn these nations from vanities to the living God, 
grows stronger as one sees them more and more given 
up to idolatry, and falling down to worship the work of 
their own hands. There is something grand in a temple 
like that of the Ananda, and much that is striking in 
the pure morality of Bhuddhism ; the beauty of design 
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but then the mind turns in disgust from this idol and 
demon worship, and it is indeed a painful thought to a 
Christian that so many millions of immortal souls must 
live and die without the knowledge of a Saviour. Is 
the work of their conversion left for Christian England? 
We left Nyoung Oo about three o’clock, but had gone 
very little way when the new boatman we had engaged 
only the night before, suddenly took up his bag and 
walked off. It came on to rain, and we were obliged to 
put back to Nyoung Oo for the night, and sensitized 
some photographic plates by the river bank. 

20th February.—Left again early this morning. Our 
hands afforded melanchoiy proof of our occupation of 
last night, and Lady Macbeth was grimly quoted. Our 
course to-day has been for the most part by the side of 
low sand islands; the air after the rain was pleasant 
and cool, and one might have fancied one’s self at home, 
rowing over some quiet stream, instead of over the 
Irrawaddy. We bought a chatty of milk for three 
small measures of rice; the poor people declined our 
filthy lucre. This was our first traffic by barter. We 
moored by the large island of Ya Kouk Goo, and Sheik 
Madar went on shore to buy some fowls, and on his 
offering the women a rupee for them, they asked what it 
was—a question which must have amused a native of 
India not a little. All the men of the village were away 
in pursuit of an elephant which had killed an old man 
in the jungle, and their wives were left in charge of their 
houses and pigs, of which they had great numbers. An 
old gentleman who has taken up his abode in a boat 
close by, strongly objected to our boatmen anchoring in 
his vicinity; but they carried their point, notwithstanding 
his surliness. He wasapparently unaware of our presence; 
and when we got out of the boat to take a walk on shore, 
his unfeigned astonishment was most amusing. One of 
our crew—the comic genius—has been giving ludicrous 
imitations of monkeys and dogs, throwing somersaults, 
standing on his head, walking on his hands, with his 
legs in the air—after the fashion of young London city 
Arabs—and convulsing his amphibious brethren of the 
boat with laughter. 

21st February.—Our comic boatman was cutting his 
last capers last night; he has left us to go to his village. 
We landed at Koon Yua this morning, induced to do so 
by the glowing description of Yule; and although 
hitherto we have seen but too exactly through his spec: 
tacles—for never was a more accurate observer—on this 
occasion he must have worn magnifying glasses of 
couleur de rose. 

The houses were prettily situated under large tamarind 
and mango trees, and some guava trees were planted near 
them. We went into a peiya which had been newly built, 
and which had a pretty tazoung, tastefully gilded here and 
there. Some good figures of stone were placed under & 
stone umbrella, As usual, I excited great curiosity among 
my own sex. Some of the women look at me with 
actual affection, and sit down before me and contemplate 
me. They began rather too close an inspection of my 
crinoline to-day, but desisted as soon as they saw that I 
did not approve it. Our rupees would not pass current 
here, and we sent Moses to buy some money of the 
country, and to get provisions. He was so long gone 
that we left him to his fate. In about half an hour we 
caught sight of him wading in the water a little a-head 
of his boat, with his Chinese inexpressibles tucked up, 
and two fowls in his hand, looking a most ridiculous 
figure. 

The country here is very flat, and the banks of the 
river comparatively unpopulated. The Paopa and one 





inthe’ecclesiastical buildings, too, is novel and fascinating ; 


or two other distant hills are conspicuous objects in the 
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landscape. 
from the top of the bank there was a pretty view of the 


We put up under the lee of a large island ; 


river, which takes a fine sweep here. We had not 
moored long before we were joined by six or eight boats, 
three being Jarge peingohs; they ran in close alongside 
of each other, and very soon five or six fires were blaz- 
ing along the bank, and the boatmen sitting round the 
cooking-pots, watching the boiling with great interest. 
It looked like some gipsy encampment; and this wild, 
open-air life is very much like that of the gipsy. We 
were saying to-day, as we were eating our dinner of 
curry and rice on our knees, that it would be great fun 
to introduce an Englishman, just fresh from the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilized life, to our boat; only the 
shock might prove too great for his nerves, unless they 
were unusually strong. ‘The money Moses procured is 
merely a thin cake of rough silver, broken into pieces. 
The barter system seems to be regularly carried on 
here; our boatmen exchanged two measures of rice to- 
day for some fish. 

22nd February.—We saw four large rafts of jars float- 
ing down the river, as we were towing leisurely up 
stream this morning. Each jar was about two feet in 
height, and an immense number formed one raft. At 
the village of Mee Kyau there were a great number of 
boats at anchor. Some were lading cotton, and on one 
boat there must have been at least six hundred bales. 
The pagodas are not so large nor so numerous here- 
abouts; the furor of building must have stopped at 
Paghan. We saw women beating clothes with flat clubs 
of wood by the river’s brink—a more sensible plan than 
the stone-pummelling of the Indian dhobees. We left 
Tairoup Myo on the east bank in the distance, and 
moored for the night at a small village on the west 
bank, Considerable amusement was afforded us by two 
boats full of pilgrims, attended by a spiritual father in 
his yellow robes. Our pilgrims were very old women: 
they all looked upwards of sixty, and many of them 
walked with sticks. With their shaven heads, and 
rosaries in their hands, and their scant tameins (petti- 
coats), they looked the strangest animals imaginable, 
and it was impossible to forbear laughing at the poor 
dd devotees. At their venerable age—many of them 
seemed approaching second childhood—it could not have 
heen a very great sacrifice to renounce the world; and 
the shaven crowns, judging from the shaggy locks of 
the lay sisters, must have been rather a relief than other- 
wise. The Ponghyee who is in charge of the sisterhood 
has been preaching to-night, and the old ladies are now 
(late in the evening) hard at work chanting their patha- 
nas, or prayers. ‘There was great fun going on among 
them after ricing time; for they did not forget the crea- 
ture comforts. Immediately on bundling out of the 
boat, holding up their robes sans géne, they set to work 
to make a fire, and his reverence assisted. Whether he 
partook of the refection prepared by the delicate hands 
of his fair charges, and so transgressed the rule that 
forbids him all food after twelve at noon, I can’t say ; 
but he certainly seemed active in picking up stones for 
the pot to boil upon. The people of the village—men, 
women, and children—showed immense curiosity to see 
US; We were surrounded at last by a crowd of about 
fifty or sixty, of all ages; and after bearing it as long 
‘s we could, we were obliged to send them away. 
_ 28rd February.—A large fish, about two feet in length, 
jumped out of the water, clear over the prow of our boat, 
this morning. We passed by several small villages, and 
Yandaboo and Samaik Gong. We moored about a mile 
above the latter place, close to a low island, on which 
large flocks of ducks and wild geese were collected. We 
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went over the island after sunset, to try if we could sur- 
prise them, and get a dinner for Monday; but theywere 
too watchful for us. The breeding season has not, 
apparently, commenced, as there is no appearance of 
nests. We saw recent foot-prints of elephants, and the 
boatmen said (according to Moses) that it was a great 
place for them. Throughout the night we were dis- 
turbed by the noises of immense masses of falling sand 
from the banks of temporary sand islands. The channel 
of the river near Yandaboo was clearly defined, and 
narrow, being not more than twelve or fourteen hundred 
yards across. 

24th February.—We passed the village of Nyoung- 
na-pekh, and saw a row of pagodas, looking as regularly 
built as a row of tents pitched in the distance. Num- 
bers of water-birds, herons, spoonbills, and king-fishers 
frequent the banks of the river, and it is an amusement 
to watch them darting down from a height into the 
water for their prey, or gravely fishing from the shore. 
We passed two large timber rafts, on one of which were 
two small stacks of grass, besides a good-sized wooden 
house. The bank near the pretty village of Myeo Myew, 
where we anchored, was low, and covered with fine 
trees. Saw porpoises in the river again to-day. We 
had a walk along the shore, which is worn into regular 
terraces by the action of the water. 

25th February.—Went to see some pretty little 
pagodas at the village of Mazoung. One of these was 
new, and surrounded by cocoa-nut palms and fine trees. 
The griffins were represented with an animal in their 
mouths—a peculiarity I have observed in no others. 
Passed Khiouk-ta-long, which is prettily situated on 
the left bank. A slight breeze springing up, we can 
sail, to the delight of the Burmans, who are’enjoying 
their cheroots. We can just see the Khoung-moo-dau, 
an enormous and very celebrated pagoda; it must be a 
huge mass of masonry, for it looks like a small hill in 
the distance. The opposite hills are dotted with pagodas. 
Saw a herd of about twenty elephants, including the 
calves. The men say there were wild ones among them ; 
but the herd kept so close together that we could not 
distinguish them. 

26th February.—Approaching Ava. Stopped by a 
custom-house official, whe was very uncivil—a straw that 
shows the course of the stream. Nothing of Ava is 
visible from the river but jungle and a few ruins. The 
view is exquisite as we proceed—steep hills on the left 
bank of the river, clothed at the foot with beautiful trees, 
and crowned with the pagodas of Tsagain. On the right 
is a steep cliff faced with masonry, surmounted by a pic- 
turesque ruin, and studded so thickly with the pinnacled 
pagodas (we counted twenty-six spires) that they re- 
sembled the minarets of some gigantic mosque. The 
dark woodwork of a khyioung relieved the glaring 
whiteness of a peiya on the opposite point. Amerapoora 
and its many spires, the large Puhto-dau-gyee rising 
conspicuous above them all, looks very beautiful, with 
its background of soft blue hills, rising range upon 
range. Certainly the Burmese know how to choose 
picturesque sites for their cities; nothing could be finer 
than those chosen for Tsagain and Ava. Amerapoora 
has been abandoned by the court, who have made 
Mandelay the capital. ‘Leaving it, therefore, we pushed 
on through a little creek, in which boats of all descrip- 
tions were moored; but, finding we could not reach the 
city, we moored as usual by a sandbank. We were 
much struck with the grandeur of the trees to-day. 
Clumps of bamboos grow along the bank near Amera- 
poora. We took advantage of night to sensitize twelve 
large plates for photographic work. 
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A TROUBLESOME GREEK PRIEST; 
AND HOW THEY GOT RID OF HIM, 


In the annals of the Greek Church the record is yet 
recent of a singular character, Dr. Cacavellas, who flou- 
rished at Constantinople toward the close of last century. 
Many anecdotes told of this eccentric priest, might seem 
more in keeping with a Mohammedan dervish or an 
Indian fakeer ; but his learning and honesty were unques- 
tioned, and hence he obtained a licence which would not 
have been tolerated in others. His popularity also gave 
him protection in his unwelcome but useful efforts to 
promote a reformation among the clergy, against whose 
vices and corruptions he declared himself an enemy. 

Dr. Cacavellas was a native of Cesarea, and had been 
an assiduous student of the wise Eugenius Bulgaris of 
Mount Athos, in the academy which is near the monas- 
tery “ Vatopedi.” He studied deeply, both the classical 
writers and theological fathers, and cared little for 
worldly affairs, but always seemed to take a delight in 
following such examples as that of Diogenes, in carrying 
a lighted lamp through the streets in the daytime, seek- 
ing to find an honest man. 

It is customary in the Greek Church for the patri- 
archate to appoint one who is able and eloquent as 
their preacher, for the preaching seasons, which are every 
Sunday during Lent, and their other fast days. Dr. 
Cacavellas was appointed as one of these preachers; for 
there were then very few learned men as priests. The 
government was so indifferent, that the commonest man 
might become even a bishop if he had influence with a 
pasha, though he could do little more than spell his own 
name. No one, then, can feel very.much surprised at the 
indignation evinced by Cacavellas at seeing his nation and 
church so entirely degraded. At every possible oppor- 
tunity, therefore, he took good care to expose the un- 


priestly actions of the clergy, not forgetting the patriarch 
and the whole of the synod. He often remarked that, 
instead of the higher clergy taking a delight in preach- 
ing and making known to the ignorant the true gospel, 
they did nothing but find out how to strip them of 
everything, to make themselves capable of enjoying 


every pleasure and indulgence. As soon as he was ap- 
pointed preacher, he preached to the people as he felt 
was right and just, not caring at all for the anger it 
might excite in the patriarch, but, like a true pastor, 
only for the many souls he had under his charge, and 
how he might save them from the deceptions he saw 
practised. He was an exact follower of St. John the 
Baptist, clothed himself in coarse clothing, with a 
simple girdle round the waist, and never imitated 
the costly and extravagant clothing of the clergy in 
general. 

Often seeing many c! the clergy engaged in playing 
cards with ladies (card-playing being forbidden in the 
Greek church), he was determined to expose them; but 
knowing well what wrath would be poured upon him 
from all sides, he was obliged to take some precaution, 
so that he might not do himself any serious injury. 
He proceeded thus:—He found a powerful friend, and 
begged him to procure from the sultan a firman, to 
say “that no one can injure in any way Dr. Caca- 
vellas.” Holding this, he felt himself perfectly safe. 
The great day (according to the Greek Church), “ Or- 
thodoxy Sunday,” the first Sunday in Lent, drew near. 
On this day all heretics are anathematized, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Greek Church, and a sermon 
had always to be preached also. Being an exceedingly 
popular man, he knew that thousands, besides the 
patriarch, the whole synod, archbishops and bishops, 





would be assembled in the church, to hear the learned 
Cacavellas preach. He took with him in his pocket a 
new pack of cards and the firman, and proceeded to the 
church. After the liturgy had been read, and when every 
one was waiting anxiously for this extraordinary man, 
Cacavellas ascended the ‘“ambon,” or pulpit. When 
settled in the pulpit, Cacavellas unrolled the firman, and 
hung it over the pulpit so that all could see it. What 
was the meaning of this was of course in every in. 
dividual’s mind, but what was to follow they little 
imagined. 

He took from his pocket the cards, and, looking at 
the patriarch, said, ‘“ Most holy and universal patriarch, 
‘clubs,’ throwing a card towards him. Madam —, 
‘spades,’” and threw another; and afterwards named 
several distinguished persons of the synod, and for each 
person threw out a card. 

Every one in the vast congregation at first seemed 
bewildered, and thought their preacher must be insane. 
But he turned to the patriarch and the synod, and said 
to them, “‘ This, I think, is the fittest sermon that could 
be preached to you, the heads of the church, on sucha 
day as this.” He then apologized to the people for such 
a proceeding, and explained to them the reason for what 
he had done. After this, he rolled up his firman, de 
scended from the pulpit, and entered the altar. The 
patriarch and synod were of course exceedingly vexed 
with this disclosure of Dr. Cacavellas; but no one dare 
injure him, because of the firman, and the wrath of the 
people. 

On another occasion, frequently perceiving that it 
seemed customary amongst the clergy to indulge in the 
practice of taking snuff, even while sitting in the holy 
of holies, and performing their religious duties, he felt 
that he must correct this unseemly indulgence. One 
Sunday morning, therefore, he took with him to church 
a small pipe and some tobacco. When at one part of the 
service, while in the altar, he saw the archbishops taking 
their snuff, he took his pipe from his pocket, filled it 
with tobacco, and went to light it at the holy candle, 
which is always lighted on the table in the altar. The 
archbishops and bishops looked on, perfectly hor 
rified at such a proceeding; but when they saw him 
approach the candle, they cried out, “ Dr. Cacavellas, do 
you not know where you are standing, and what you are 
doing in this holy place?” He answered them very 
coolly. “ Yes,” he said, “I know very well what I am 
doing: I am doing exactly what you are doing, and what 
you always make a practice of doing. You take your 
snuff while in the altar, and cannot refrain, even fora 
few hours, from such an indulgence. I am made of like 
passions as you; therefore I shall not refrain from in- 
dulging in a pipe.” This at once silenced them, and 
after this he never saw the act repeated, and no one 
ever after seemed to dare to take very many liberties 
before this famous satirist. 

After this, the archbishop of the first twelve thrones, 
in accordance with the advice of the patriarch, beggel 
of Dr. Cacavellas not to expose the ecclesiastics aly 
more, making as his excuse that if he exposed them, he 
exposed the whole body of Christians. Pretending that 
he reverenced Cacavellas very much, he invited him t 
take dinner with him privately. Dr. Cacavellas ac 
cepted the invitation, and listened with patience to the 
archbishop’s appeals, but made no promise of better be 
haviour. 

In consequence of the strange and coarse dress 0 
Cacavellas, the patriarch had never once given him a 
invitation to dine at his table. On the Ist of Sep 
tember, a sermon in connection with harvest and plenty 
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had to be preached by Cacavellas, returning thanks for 
seasonable crops and a good harvest; so he was deter- 
mined to rebuke the patriarch for the want of courtesy on 
account of mere externals. Before going to church, there- 
fore, on this particular Sunday morning, Cacavellas bor- 
rowed a very costly suit of clothes from an archdeacon of 
the Metropolitan. ‘Thus attired, he went to church, and 
reached an eloquent sermon. After the service was over, 
and all the clergy had adjourned for refreshments, Caca- 
yellas marched in, in his costly robes, to kiss the hand and 
pay the compliments of the season to the patriarch. 
The patriarch looked at him in astonishment, and really 
thought that the preacher was changing from his odd 
ways. He therefore immediately asked him to join them at 
their coffee and refreshments, which Cacavellas did; but 
on finishing his coffee he rose to depart. The patriarch 
seemed so particularly pleased with him, however, on 
this day, that he urged Cacavellas to stay and dine with 
him. Of course this was too great an honour for the 
preacher to refuse. On the soup being brought to the 
table he poured some of it into the sleeves of his robe, 
saying, “ You eat, for it is for your sake that I am 
invited to dine at this table; while I was simply attired 
in my own clothes, the patriarch never asked me to take 
dinner with him, but because I have appeared before 
him in costly borvowed robes, I have been thus honoured 
by an invitation.” Having said this, the preacher rose 
from the table and departed. 

A rebuke like this was too much to be borne, and the 
rude eccentricities of the doctor had to be cut short. 
After some little patience on the part of the patriarch, 
this opportunity at last arrived. A division arose 
amongst the monks of Mount Athos, and they sent to 
the patriarch for a learned and pious man to settle all 
disputes amongst them. The patriarch and synod, glad 
of such an opportunity, soon declared that Cacavellas 
was the man for such an undertaking; and Cacavellas 
was willing to go, little thinking, poor man, he was 
leaving Constantinople never to return. 

All necessary documents were at once prepared, the 
patriarchal epistle written, all expenses given and paid, 
and Cacavellas proceeded on his journey. But alas! he 
was outwitted for once; for when he arrived there, and, 
as he thought, had finished all that was requisite, and 
was ready to return, he found that the patriarch had 
taken the precaution of forbidding any one to allow 
Cacavellas to return from the Holy Mountain. So this 
learned but eccentric and troublesome man ended his 
days in a monastery on Mount Athos. 





RAMBLES OF AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR. 


IlI.——THE BOOKLESS DIGGINGS SCHOOL, 


Few teachers of England can comprehend the troubles 
of a schoolmaster at the diggings. As an illustration of 
colonial hardship, I tell the following story :— 

Having arranged with an itinerant clergyman to visit 
with him a school on the confines of civilization, at a 
emote gold-field, I was struck with the indisposition of 
my friend to enter with me, when we came in sight of 
the school tent. He evidently wished that my burst of 
astonishment should not be in his presence. 

Crossing the earthen floor to the teacher, I observed 
him standing beside a rude blackboard, around which 
Were arranged about a score of boys and girls. The 
good man looked confused as my eye turned to him after 
an inspection of the board. There was nothing upon it 
but a long verse of Scripture. Had I not known that a 
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grammar lesson was a rare event at a “rush”* school, 
my thoughts might have been upon parsing. 

“ What are you doing there, friend ?” said I. 

“ Why, I—I—am giving a reading lesson.” 

“ A reading lesson !” I exclaimed, “ how is that ?” 

Then came the sorrowful tale, brought out with some 
hesitancy by the blushing young man. He had sent for 
books from Melbourne—that he had—he had sent for 
them nearly six months before; but they had never 
come. Where they were he did not know. They might 
be still on the road, left at a wrong place, dropped into 
a stream, lost in the forest, or consumed in a bush fire. 
All he knew was, that they had not come to hand. What 
could he do? Asan honest man, as one receiving go- 
vernment salary, as one daily having. a lot of lads and 
lasses coming to him for instruction, he must try some- 
thing—he must teach somehow. So, by dint of some car- 
pentering, he had worked up a blackboard ; and, by writ- 
ing upon it, had each morning prepared a lesson for 
the day. 

After hearing the tale, I observed with a smile that 
he had not given the printed characters. “ True, true,” 
said he, in haste; “ but then, do you see, the children 
learn to read writing at the same time.” One could not 
but admire the ingenuity of the idea, and yet the man was 
not from Ireland. 

Turning to his assistant, one of the other sex, I saw 
her more favoured than the master. She was not with- 
out literature—real printed matter—in fact, a book! A 
class before her were reading from an old and tattered 
copy of Mavor’s Spelling Book: the one served the 
whole. Little did the ancient Mavor ever dream of the 
value of his labours, and the advantage of even a single 
copy of his immortal work. 

Inquiring further, I heard that the teacher might 
have got a few books; but at such an extravagant price, 
that the parents would not buy them, and he really 
could not afford tosupply the school. Even the common 
little slates were half-a-crown apiece, and the diggings 
were by no means very flourishing. He wound up his 
catalogue of complaints by saying, “ No wonder they 
won’t buy the books, when they won’t pay me the fee.” 

Though expressing displeasure at this frightful state 
of things, I could not actually blame the poor master 
with much severity. The clergyman afterwards con- 
firmed the story of the books having been ordered, and 
the money sent, full six months before. He would him- 
self have bought some books to go on with, if he had 
had any confidence in the return of the cash. But with 
no one in the place to form a committee, or subscribe to 
the object, and no grant of material from the government, 
it must of course fall on the unhappy teacher to venture 
into the speculation himself. Even then the Board of 
Education obliged him to retail at the price he gave, and 
put up with all losses by bad debts—not an unfrequent 
fate in that roving quarter. I could not certainly 
expect the clergyman to contribute, when his own income 
was from foreign sources, and so scanty an amount 
could be raised locally toward the support of his church. 

The thing must be left to work its own cure. Of 
course a strong report was made by me to the govern- 
ment, and suggestions offered as to the necessity of 
departure from their stringency of rules, in providing 
assistance for these outskirt schools at the rush diggings, 
in a grant of books and slates. But time works the 
cure. When the population becomes more permanent, 
they are more willing to contribute to local institutions, 
and the master finds it more easy to obtain his supplies. 





* Newly-discovered diggings are termed “‘ rushes,” 
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Yet in other places the same evil exists, and will 
exist. I have been in schools where the muster of slates 
has produced two whole ones and three pieces; where 
maps and blackboards were unknown ; where classes 
were with only one or two books; or where but two 
copybooks flourished in the room. 

These things must be expected in a new country. 
The government of Victoria is more liberal in its educa- 
tional grants than any government under the Queen ; 
and the condition of the master is in most places there 
one of comfort and respectability. 


IV.—BMORAL EDUCATION AT THE DIGGINGS, 

Few, if any, parts of the world were making such 
satisfactory moral. progress as the Australian colonies 
before the gold discovery. While that event has tended 
wonderfully to increase the material wealth of the 
settlers, it has by no means proved an unmixed good. 
Many have been drawn aside by excitement or -pros- 
perity from the path of virtuous happiness. ‘The sud- 
den influx of a population from the mother country— 
not themselves too distinguished for moral develop- 
ment—added another element of a deteriorating cha- 
racter. ‘The energies of good men seemed paralyzed for 
a time; and though, since the early golden days, a very 
marked change for the better has occurred, yet the 
general influence of a mining life is not elevating to 
those engaged in it, and it exercised an unhappy effect 
upon the children in particular. The schoolmaster in 
England complains of the antagonism of home; but 
his brother at the gold-fields has far greater reason 
to lament this hinderance to his schemes of moral 
culture. 

While even at the more established diggings this evil 
is felt, it is necessarily increased by the circumstances 
of “rushes,” or new diggings. ‘Tent-life, with its coarse 
sights and sounds, is not favourable to morality, however 
patriarchal and romantic it may appear. Experience of 
its inconveniences and annoyances can enable one to 
assert that it is not the perfect condition of humanity.- 
The filthiness more or less belonging to it is a strong 
objection. The rudeness of mere living, from want of 
civilized appliances, begets no sense of refinement in 
children. ‘The constant jostling of sexes together in 
the confined space, and the betrayal of scenes more pro- 
perly requiring retirement, cannot help to strengthen 
a sense of delicacy and decency, which are so allied to 
Modesty, the handmaid of Virtue. 

While miners too commonly try, in the bravado of 
independence, to show themselves off in the very licen- 
tiousness of liberty, and, in their zeal to avoid the stigma 
of hypocrisy, would rather appear worse than they are, 
it is not surprising that swearing should be a vice fear- 
fully prevalent, and easily assumed as a habit by children. 
The out-of-door life which reveals improper sights con- 
veys improper sounds. 

The drunken exhibitions are far worse for youth. 
Men unused to wealth, and becoming suddenly pos- 
sessed of it—surrounded, too, by few associations of 
good, and many provocations to evil—will readily fall 
into the curse of modern, or rather of British and Ame- 
rican civilization—intemperance. The Spartan system 
of exposing drunken Helots to their youth may possibly 
have proved a warning two or three thousand years ago, 
but seems to lose its virtue now. Contact with vice, 
even when there is no overt participation in crime, is no 
aid to virtue. 

The gambling of the miners is another bad example 
for boys. Cards, bagatelle, dominoes, tossing, with their 
accompaniment of drink, meet the eye of youth without 
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disguise. I have seen the open tents of play on the 
Sunday filled with players at diggings rushes. I[y 
this respect, the Chinese, though setting our Christian 
countrymen an example of order, good-temper, and go. 
briety, are no better than others. There are, however, 
fewer quarrels over their games, and the keeper of their 
gambling haunts is no provider of alcohol. 

The licentiousness of the diggings, more widely spread 
than elsewhere, and less carefully shielded from public 
observation, particularly with tent life, is the most for. 
midable danger to our young people, and the one, with 
strong drink, most to be dreaded by the moral educator, 
As an encouragement of impropriety, a low class of 
theatres too often find support. Though the sparring. 
tents are for the entertainment of men only, both sexes 
mix at the refreshment-tent, so called, and which, in ad- 
dition to the sale of intoxicating liquors, is not uneom- 
monly a place of evil resort in other respects. Dancing 
casinoes receive a liberal patronage. 

Going one day into a school, I noticed two girls, one 
about eleven years old, and her sister a little younger, 
Their clothes were ragged, scanty, and very disordered, 
Their hair was uncombed, and their persons were filthy. 
In the class their eyes rolled about with the unsteady 
flicker of wild cats, and their queer looks and unmeaning 
laughter were quite idiotic. ‘They seemed unable to fix 
their attention upon anything. Their ignorance of in- 
struction was darkness itself. Upon a course of private 
questions I was convinced of their sanity, and even 
their keenness of perception, but was shocked at their 
utter want of moral education and religious knowledge. 
I have known the children of savages less rude in 
manners and less unlettered. 

Calling for an explanation, a sad story was given me. 
Their father, after a dreadful life, was now a felon in 
gaol. Their mother, a bad wife, but a worse parent, 
was a hopeless drunkard. The poor children had a 
home—a filthy, wretched, poverty-stricken tent—the 
shelter of a drunken mother; but they were often de- 
pendent for food upon the charity of neighbours. 

Such a circumstance, so common in London, Glasgow, 
or Manchester, was never known in my experience of 
the colonies before the gold discovery. In Van Diemen’s 
land, the felon isle, the children never were so neglected; 
nor were they ever left there in such a state of moral and 
religious barbarism, from the absence of means, as these 
two girls upon the diggings of Victoria. 

As I have stated elsewhere, the want of ministerial 
offices is painfully felt in some places. Where people 
are settled in occupation, they are willing to make pro- 
vision for clergymen; but where they are constantly 
roving, they lose the habit of church attendance, expend 
their resources in improper indulgence, and have no will 
to pay the teacher, much less support the minister. 
Until such places be regarded simply as mission stations, 
and be sustained as such from abroad, adequate religious 
training can never be given to the children at our shift- 
ing diggings, nor the efforts of the schoolmaster be 
successful. 

There is another side of this picture. Civilization is 
advancing upon the diggings. Moral appliances are in- 
creasing there. Churches and schools, hospitals and 
mechanics’ institutes, are flourishing upon all the old 
gold-fields, and are operating upon distant rushes. 

Sunday-schools are shedding their gentle light upon 
the mining households. The total abstinence move 
ment is steadily progressing, although contending with 
trying difficulties. “Bands of Hope” are wonderfully 
growing there, and prove the teacher’s useful aux 
liary, the parent’s joy, and the nation’s hope. 
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ETYMOLOGIES OF 


ETYMOLOGIES OF COMMON WORDS. 


Dean TRENCH, in his admirable lectures on the study of 
words, quotes the following testimony of a great writer 
lately deceased to the pleasantness and the profit of the 
study. “In a language like ours, where so many words 
are derived from other languages, there are few modes 
of instruction more useful or more amusing than that of 
accustoming young people to seek for the etymology or 
primary meaning of the words they use. There are 
cases in which more knowledge of more value may be 
conveyed by the history of a word than by the history 
of a campaign.” ‘This dictum is true, and would be 
readily endorsed by every lover of grammatical studies ; 
but it does not state half the truth in reference to the 
subject: the search after the derivations of words is in 
fact one of the most delightful and fascinating recreations 
in which a lover of books can engage. Words traced 
back to their sources become living powers; and it is 
quite true, as the Dean observes in his preface, that to 
many a young man the first discovery that they are so 
“has been like the dropping of scales from his eyes, like 
the acquiring of another sense, or the introduction into 
a new world.” 

In the following paper we propose to take a some- 
what discursive ramble along and among the trodden 
way of life, and to catch up as we go such common 
words and things as may chance to present themselves, 
and try if we cannot make them tell us at least whence 
they came and how we got them, with, it may be, a little 
extra information concerning them. We shall not be 
able to do much in the way of classification, because 
any attempt at that would commit us to a much larger 
undertaking than would be compatible with our present 
limits. What we desire to do is merely to set the reader 
an example—to give him a start, as it were, upon his ety- 
mological investigations, and then leave him to pursue 
them in any direction he chooses; it is the peculiar ad- 
vantage of this study that he cannot go wrong—the soil 
is auriferous everywhere, and he must get nuggets, if he 
will but dig. 

Where shall we begin P We had thought of beginning 
with the house over our head; but that word “ peculiar,” 
in the last sentence, challenges attention, and seems to 
say that it has peculiar claims. So we will begin with 
that. Peculiar. What mere Englishman would imagine 
that the word had anything to do with sheep? Yet 
without the sheep we should never have had it, any more 
than we should have had our mutton. From pecus, the 
Latin for sheep, comes (through pecu) peculiwm, signify- 
ing first, property in flocks and herds—once the sole 
wealth, and afterwards property in general. Thus, any 
man’s property was his peculium—the peculium ofa slave 
being the property allowed him by his master, and the 
peculium ofa son that allowed him by his father. From 
peculium the formation of the adjective peculiaris 
(peculiar) was inevitable. If we were to follow the sheep 
further, we should find them figuring in our pecuniary 
matters, and, innocent as they are, in peculation too. 

But now for the house over our head: if it were a 
palace we should have had its name from the French 
palais; if it had been a hut or a cabin, we should have 
been equally indebted to the French hutte and cabane; 
but, being a house, we call it, after the Dutch, huiz. The 
poor people in some parts of Staffordshire pronounce the 
word hahis, or haihiz, to this day; and we have seen it 
80 spelled in the old county history—while in Somerset 
and Wilts it is by the same classes pronounced houze and 
the plural houzen. The chambers or apartments are the 
French chambres and appartements ; the tiles and plaster 
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are the French twiles and pldtre ; and the mason who 
built it got his name from the French magon, who built 
cheminées, (smoke-ways) or chimneys, in France before 
they were known in Britain. 

Glancing at the furniture of our houses, we find that 
the table is French, as is also the naperie or table-linen ; 
the knife is the French canif, dropping the first vowel; 
the fork is the Italian fwirca; the tureen owes its name 
to Turin in Italy, where it was first manufactured; the 
pot is French, andif it be a watering-pot, the rose at the 
end of the spout is the arosoir of the French. The tapes- 
try is the French tapisserie; the couches are French ; 
the toilet is the French toilette, or small towel (toile). 
The basin is French; the cup is the French coupe; the 
bottle is the French bouteille, and the wine that is in it 
is the French vin. 

Among articles of dress, the bonnet is French; the 
surtout is the French swrtowt or over-all; the pantaloons 
are the pianta-leones worn by the Venetian standard- 
bearers, who boasted of planting the lion wherever they 
reared their flags ; and our boots are the French boties. 
The tailor is the French tatlleur ; the cordwainer or shoe- 
maker gets his name from Cordovan, whence comes the 
Spanish leather he makes use of. The cassock of the 
clergyman is the casacas or coat of the Spaniard; our 
pockets are the French poches ; our purses are French 
bowrses, though, if there is any money in them, it will be 
pfunds, schellings, or pfennings, for which designations 
we are indebted to the Dutch. The major part of the 
articles of female attire are, as is well known, French in 
name as well as in origin. 

In the catalogue of weapons there is scarcely anything, 
beyond the sword and the gun, which we call by names 
of our own. The dagger and poignard are French; so 
are the pistol (pistolet), the musket (mousquet), the fusil, 
the carbine (carabine), and the bayonet, named after 
Bayonne. Cannon and mortar have a kindred origin, 
at least as to manufacture; while it may be said with 
truth that almost every military title that can be men- 
tioned, from the corporal (caporal) to the general-in- 
chief and marshal, are derived from the same source. 

In walking we tread on the causeway, which is the 
French chaussée, or on the street, which is the Roman 
strata via; if we ride it is in a chaise, which is pure 
French, or in a chariot, which is the French charette, or 
in a cab, the French cabriolet ; or if we take a coach it 
is the French couche suspended on wheels. 

The barber who shaves us is named after barba, Italian 
for beard; he uses razors, which are French razoirs, 
and sometimes anoints us with pomatum, which derives 
its name from being originally made from the apple, 
called in Latin pomum. The butcher who sends us meat 
is the French bouchier ; of the English sheep he makes 
French mutton (mouton); of the English ox French beef 
(beeuf), and of the English calf French veal (veauw). Our 
ridiculous word “beef-eater” is from the French beaufetier, 
the servant who waited at the sideboard or beaufet. 

Biscuit is bread, bis cwit, French for twice cooked; 
tarte and pastry (patisserié) are both French. Of the 
fruit on the dessert table, the cherries are the French 
cerises ; the currants are berries of Corinth; the dam- 
sons are damascenes, or plums from Damascus; the 
peaches are the péches of the French, who got the name 
from the Persians; the rennets are the French renaults, 
and the pears are the French poires; the apricots the 
French abricots. Some French words, connected with 
articles of diet, have undergone grotesque transforma- 
tions at our hands: for instance, there is the Scotch 
cock-a-leekie, which is the French cog-au-liquewr ; there 
are kickskaws, denoting relishing trifles, which are the 
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French quelque choses (anything); and there are petti- 
coat-tails, designating a species of pulled bread, which 
are the French petites gatelles. We have changed the 
French vin aigre, sour wine, into vinegar, and derive our 
baubles from the French babioles (toys, trinkets); and 
it would be easy to adduce many other examples 
of changes of this kind, which are in everybody’s 
mouth. 

Most suggestive and abounding in interest are words 
expressive of character, when such words are traced to 
their source. Thus, the frank man is the homme franc 
of the French—the man who is free, generous, ingenuous ; 
the candid man is the homo candidus of the Romans, 
the man who is bright, clear, and stainless ; the simple 
man is he who is sine plicd—without fold or twist—a 
straightforward man—not a mere booby, like the sim- 
pleton of modern days; the sincere man is he who is 
what he pretends to be—not a hypocrite, like certain 
costly unguents which might be adulterated with wax, 
but which, not being so adulterated, were said to be 
sine cerd, without wax. Many of the words which we 
now use to define character have undergone a total 
change of meaning through the lapse of time: thus, “a 
passionate man”. would at one period have signified a 
man who suffered much, and not an angry man; a vir- 
tuous man was anciently a man of virtus or valour; a 
religious man was one who held himself bound (religatus) 
by an obligation ; a pious (piws) man was one who was 
faithful and devoted, not merely to the gods, but to his 
friend or his parents ; the innocent, as we call him who 
is deficient in intellect, was the man innocens, or doing 
no hurt; and the “ idiot,” from the Greek idumrne, had, 
even among our early English writers, no worse signifi- 
cation than “a private person.” 

Words connected with business are no less curious 
and instructive. Thus, a “ negotiation,” negotium, is 
something which is nec otiwm—not ease or idleness; a 
“transaction” is a trans actio, an action carried out or 
beyond the mere design—a thing finished; a “ stipula- 
tion” is so called because it was anciently a breaking of 
a stipula, or stalk of straw, between the stipulating par- 
ties ; a “ calculation” was so called because it was effected 
by means of calculi, or pebbles, which in some sort did 
the duty of modern figures in the ancient abacus. Many 
other terms current among men of business, whose origin 
is equally curious and remote, might be added. 

Most of our titles of persons in office, or in honour, 
are of foreign origin. Thus, a king is the German koenig, 
derived from koennen—to have the powerto do—tocan, as 
Carlyle expresses it. Our judges have their name from 
the French juges ; our justices of the peace are plainly a 
misreading of the French justiciers de pays ; our provosts, 
baillies, sheriffs, deputies, are all of Norman nomencla- 
ture ; so are our counts, marquises, dukes, and peers, 
though the two last prefer to derive their designations 
from the Roman dua, and pares curie. 

Many of the names of things familiar to us may be 
said to contain their own history. Thus, “worsted” was 
first spun at the village of Worsted, near Norwich; 
“ sarsnet” is of Saracen manufacture; “ cambrics” come 
from Cambray ; “ crape” and “ copper” both came from 
Cyprus; “diaper” comes from Ypres; “ damask” from 
Damascus; “arras” from Arras; “dimity” from Da- 
mietta ; “delf” from Delft; “ indigo” from India; 
“agates” from the Sicilian river Achates; “ jalap” from 
Xalapa in Mexico; “ parchment” came first from Per- 
gamos; the “bezant” was a coin of Byzantium ; the 
“guinea” was made of gold from the Guinea coast; 
the “cravat” was invented by the Croats or Crabats ; 
“calico” first came from Calient; “muslin” from Mous- 





sul; “sherry” wine is from Xeres; the “cherry” came 
from Cerasus; and “ spaniels” are from Spain. 

Our “ church” is from the Dutch kirk ; its “ cloisters” 
are the French cloitwres ; and our “ ecclesiastics” get 
the common designation from the Roman ecclesia ; the 
“beadle” is the French bedeau; the “sexton” is the 
French sacristan, and used to be written “ saxton” the 
X standing for the second syllable, as it does even now 
in the manuscript of hasty writers. 

One of the oldest etymologies we have is that of the 
“‘haberdasher,” which is compounded of the German 
words haber das hier, as much as to say, “ You may have 
the thing you want here,” 

We need not pursue this subject further. It was not 
our design to write a long article, but to beguile the 
reader, if it might be, into the pursuit of a study that 
must give him pleasure, and cannot fail of imparting 
solid information at a very small cost. Our island 
tongue is made up of contributions from all languages, 
living and dead; it is a fact that there are over a hun- 
dred words in the Hebrew Bible, nearly identical in 
sound and signification with their synonyms in daily 
use among us; and any progress which the reader can 
make in acquiring a knowledge of this subject will 
tend to enrich his mind and afford him permanent 
satisfaction. 





Poetry. 


THE FLOWER. 


**T will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily, and cast 
forth his roots as Lebanon.’’—Hosxga xiv. 5, 


E’n as this flower, which droop’d and pallid grew 

When fiery day did smite her fragile head, 

Now, by the dews of heaven kindly fed, 

Doth bloom afresh, and softly smile anew : 

So grant, O Lord, in the still midnight hour 

That airs from Paradise may breathe around, 

Thy Spirit’s dew descend with silent power, 

And steep with fragrant showers the heart’s parch’d ground; 

That roots may deeper strike and branches bud, 

And buds increase, and into blossoms burst, 

And in the Garden of the Lord a flood 

Of shining flowers by the Beloved nurst 

May greet His eye, who tends them morn and night, 

And in thelr beauty taketh great delight, =" 
C. J. H. 





SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


I rove? myself I knew, because I saw 

Myself so vile: and marked so many a flaw; 
Alas! I find that these but served to hide 
Faults that lay deeper, since in turns descried; 
And my self-knowledge was itself but pride, 


Only, my Saviour, when thy love I view, 

I see, as in pure stream, mino image true ; 
So sinful, that thy death alone could free; 
So meet to climb, that nought too high may be; 
Myself most mean, but strong, rich, great, in Thee. 





THE MEASURE OF THE CURE, 


Ox, do not unto me, my Saviour, speak, 
As once thou saidst, before a cure was won, 
** According to thy faith to thee be done :” 
Alas! my faith is all too weak 
Thy help, by such a rule, to seek. 


Not as my faith, which is so faint and slow, 
Lord, be thy gift, or else the boon were small ; 
Or nought at times from thee received at all: 
According to thy love bestow ; 
Nought can above that measure go. 
Lorp KiInLoce. 








